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million tons of shipping were added to our mercantile
marine between 1793 and 1815. But nevertheless
French cruisers made many prizes. From the rupture
of the peace of Amiens in 1803 to the termination of
the war in 1815, our royal navy lost to the enemy 83
vessels by capture and 7 by destruction, against 134
hostile vessels captured and 37 destroyed. A power
which could take a considerable number of our armed
ships was well able to cause serious loss to our mer-
chantmen. And it did so in spite of conditions of
defence so favourable that they can never return, even
though by a sort of moral miracle the rules of warfare
were to be made the same as they were in the early
days of this century. We have already seen how pro-
tection by means of convoy was then possible, and is
now impossible. But that is not all. When the war was
renewed in 1803 we had about 2,000,000 tons of British
shipping to protect, and about 270 vessels available for
its protection. Now we have about 7,000,000 tons of
British shipping to protect, and about 100 vessels avail-
able for its protection. If we add, as we ought, the
vessels of our distant possessions to our own, we, with
our 100 cruisers, have to keep watch and ward over a
tonnage of 9,000,000, and vessels to the number of
38,000. The few ships of war belonging to our colonies
would be needed to defend their ports. Upon the
Imperial Government would fall the task of patrolling
the seas. A short calculation shews how immeasurably
greater that task is now than it was at the beginning of
the century.' Then we had in round numbers one
cruiser for every 7,400 tons of shipping; now we have
one for every 90,000 tons. Then we had one cruiser for
every 66 vessels of our mercantile marine, now we have